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these children singing in stone a 

silence of stone these 

little children wound with stone 

flowers opening for | 


ever these silently lit 

tle children are petals 
their song is a flower of 
always their flowers 


of stone are } 
silently singing 

a song more silent 

than silence these always 
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children forever 

singing wreathed with singing 
blossoms children of 

stone with blossoming 

eyes 

know if a 

lit tle 
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forever to always children singing forever 
a song made 
of silent as stone silence of 


song 
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E. E. Cummings 
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)when what hugs stopping earth than silent is 
more silent than more than much more is or 
total sun oceaning than any this 

tear jumping from each most least eye of star 


and without was if minus and shall be 
immeasurable happenless unnow 

shuts more than open could that every tree 
or than all life more death begins to grow 


end’s ending then these dolls of joy and grief 
these recent memories of future dream 

these perhaps who have lost their shadows if 
which did not do the losing spectres mime 


until out of merely not nothing comes 
only one snowflake(and we speak our names 
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E. E. Cummings 
Vv 


up into the silence the green 


silence with a white earth in it 
you will(kiss me) go 


out into the morning the young 


morning with a warm world in it 
(kiss me) you will go 


on into the sunlight the fine 
sunlight with a firm day in it 


you will go(kiss me 


down into your memory and 


a memory and memory 


i) kiss me (will go) 


VI 
SIX 


are in a room’s dark around ) 
five 


(are all dancesing singdance all are 
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three 
with faces made of cloud dancing and 
three 
singing with voices made of earth and 


six are in a room’s dark around) 


five 
(six are in a room’s) 
one 


is red 


and (six are in) 
four are 


white 


(three singdance six dancesing three 
all around around all 

clouds singing three and 

and three dancing earths 


three menandwomen three 


and all around all and 
all around five all 
around five around) 


five flowers five 














(six are in a room’s dark) 
all five are one 


flowers five flowers and all one is fire 


Vil 


love is more thicker than forget 
more thinner than recall 
more seldom than a wave is wet 


more frequent than to fail 


it is most mad and moonly 
and less it shall unbe 
than all the sea which only 


is deeper than the sea 


love is less always than to win 
less never than alive 
less bigger than the least begin 


less littler than forgive 


it is most sane and sunly 
and more it cannot die 
than all the sky which only 
is higher than the sky 
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E. E. Cummings 


E. 


Cummings 
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THREE POEMS 


AMERICA IS HAPPY TONIGHT 
Midnight, September 13, 1938 


Happy jitterbugs 

Are in the streets of all the capitals 

Waiting for the next extra and confiding prophecies to 
strangers. 

The newspaper offices are full of men who, smoking nervous 
cigarettes, 

Hope that there will be big doings tomorrow 

And that they will get a break at last. 

The wheat speculators are busy with pencil and paper 

Sketching out the ground-plan of new summer villas. 

The munition manufacturers have already sent out orders 

For two hundred extra guards, two hundred extra stooges, 

Two more purchases of gold in Canada. 

Senators meditate noble speeches, so noble, so elastic 

That on a moment’s notice they can be turned so as to praise 

Neutrality—or to aver the Duties of a Great Nation to 
Reform the World. 

The radio chatters hourly, interrupting its own sacred tooth 
paste and cosmetics and motors and swing and swank- 
delighting 

One hundred million drab and safe lives that are touched 
tonight 

With an authentic spark 
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Arthur Davison Ficke 


As they see the old exciting orgy of war dawning tomorrow. 


America is happy tonight. 


In Kutna Hora, not far from Prague, 
An old woman is mending socks by candle-light 
In that room, ancient presences stand silent; 
There is no need that they speak. 
She continues patiently to mend the socks: 


Her son is called to the colors tomorrow 


PORTRAIT 


Oh burning eyes! 
I know not what it is you see afar— 
Whether the portent of an unborn star 
Or the invisible edge of the abyss. 
I only know that, madman as you are, 
You seem to watch a nobler world than this— 


This besmirched day 
Wherein the smoke obscures the forgotten sky, 
And ignominious merchants say their say, 
And starving men crumble dead sand, and cry 
For honest bread. . . . You smile, and go your way. 


And who is mad, I wonder—you or I? 
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PORTRAIT 


You, silver-throat— 
You, heart half-truth, half-lies, 
Half-friend, half far-remote— 
Whatever else may die, I do not think that your song dies 


Your perishable flesh 
That was so wicked and so fair 
Was but an aspect of the eddying air: 
The essential you was a moon, caught in a cloud’s mesh 


Waxing or waning, or dark or bright, 
Through the seasons your fatal recurrent song 
Will enchant the night 
And will sometimes trouble the conscience of the Sun 
Arthur Daz ison Fir ke 





SONNET FOR AN INTROVERT 





Brick up my eyes; let the lid-trowelled blood 
Layer by layer block out the sniping sun, 


Stucco flesh congeal to a barricade, 


Mortared by sleep-ooze, pointed by the careful bone. 


Shutter my ears; throttle with rubber thumbs 
The gilt-edged offers of the canvassing day; 


So within my shard-skull’s hollow rooms 


My words may echo in clanged tautology. 


Buttress my limbs against the corrosion of 


The dry-rot at the heart, the crumbling nerves, 


Against the explosion of the grenade love 


That cracks the brittle facade of reserve. 


Bolt fast my body, seal from roof to toe: 


What others 


do not see I need 





not know. 


Norman Nicholson 
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FIRST SUMMARY 


POEM 


Sleep’s long felicity lies waiting; all 
Whispered arms of dream wait rushing, 
The wheels, the harpies of return; all 
Lay their eyes in one, in one surrender 
Lay their eyes in hungering. 


Bent, bent for two spun one 

Fixing their bodies in the fitted tower, 

So like the wave, returning, so like the prow, 
Immured—O all our motions turn, turn 
Toward that giving: and all our hours 
Are bound by flowing that flows after 
The moment beyond the will; for forever 
We arch across repeated light with a word 
With some secrets left between our days, 
And the continual joy of lying in the sea 
From which we came, and once, and twice, 
Being fully the wave. 


SONNET 


True agony’s not the hour over, flower 
Face pinched to dust, true agony’s the late 
Survey of heart—no virgin wishing lover 


[180] 








Or all the good dreams over; time with no hate; 
Learning the hymn falls back into oneself: 

It is not that, or the falling locks once fallen. 
Though memory’s a forever filled shelf 

It is not the one that we have striven 

To clear. It is the death of seeing soul 

Clear and all living gone and all and nothing 
Lain like a passion dead before one, whole, 
Heart’s wreath hanging. Truly then the writhing 
Agony spreads soul soil, flowers risen 


For all our days no nearer heaven. 


POEM 


No Minerva was I, coming to the world 
Naked, the Gods’ Head surely not my father. 
Not from Neptune, but from death I won 
To cities of tears. 

The inner flow of tears on the avenue. 


Childhood, golden mirror that gave me myself 
Golden, image that I tried to embrace, 

Fled before the years’ pebble, 

Drowned and no nymphs searched the sea. 
From the unreasonable to the reasoned tear. 


In blood’s heydey, or melancholia, 
I was given horns and hide, for I 
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David Sachs 
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Had seen the virgin huntress happy, nude. 
That was my first sight: herself the world, 
Geography become flesh. 


I the heart. Since that sight 

And the animal coming over me, 

Days go by in sleep, yet, having still 

One good myth, I search the night 

For the turner of would-be stone to stone. 


SNOW SETTLES ON THE TOWN 


Over what valleys of heart, what plains of distress 
Falls the arm, covering, ample, 

The swirl, passionate, that shall lie low 

And cover passion? 


Beat, beaten down, what score of travelers? 
What traffickers, 
What holy connivance, ending unholy passages, 


As this? 


The dispersal of questioning, men and women— 
More than action’s shifted place 
O carry the snow into larger regions, memory— 
Birth, and being borne into childhood’s quiet halls. 
Dawid Sachs 
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THREE POEMS 
NORA KANE 


She was a Kane and the Kanes were white trash 
Who lived in a cabin up Peasant Run. 

They seasoned their fodder beans with groundhog, 
Borrowed their bread-stuff and stole for fun. 


All of the Kanes had the Old Nick’s temper. 
Their feet sashayed to the fiddle’s tune, 
And they could go to a patch of ginseng 


Like their hound dogs followed a corn-fed coon. 


Zed Sage was old when he married Nora 
To brute and carry and do his will, 

And the Sages called her a scheming hussy, 
But she ruled the Sages and rules them still. 


Her brown feet jigged to the hymns they quavered. 
Her life blood swept through their torpid veins. 
She signed her X in their family bible, 

And filled their cradles with swarthy Kanes. 
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TILLIE SAGE 


I 


A Kane girl lives in the Sage’s mansion 
And a fiddle hangs on the parlor wall. 

A red colt runs in the Sage’s pasture 
And a hound dog sleeps in the Sage’s hall. 


Oh, Wind blow cold from the north-blue autumn, 
Oh, Wind blow hot from the brazen south, 
To sculpture the lines of my golden body... 
To press your strength to my rose-stained mouth. 


Down in their brick and brownstone town house 

My dull Sage cousins knit and sew 
On charity garbs for the naked heathen 

They would convert to a creed of woe. 


But I ride the hills on a colt unbroken, 

Ride the hills on a colt unshod. 

I will not reach for their precious money, 
Nor bend my head to their wrathful god. 


I might have need for the swathes of virtue 
If my legs were bowed and my face were plain. .. . 
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Oh, Wind blow hot from the brazen southland 
On the red-haired daughter of Nora Kane! 


Il 


What shall I say to you all as you watch me dying? 
Shall I moan of terror or shall I whine of shame 

Or ask forgiveness that this child I leave you 

Must bear my own and not my lover’s name? 


What shall I say to comfort you pious Sages 
Who wait the crumble of my tight-walled heart? 
Who wait to hear the quiver of confession 
Break through my teeth and force my lips apart? 


What shall I say as you hover there at my bedfoot? 
Should I speak of heaven or should I speak of sin? 
Bend near .. . and look. My neck is stiff forever, 
As it has ever been. 


Louise McNeill 


Louise McNeill 
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FOUR POEMS 


POEM ON BEING 


Looking out of the storehouse window 
At the gradient through the firs 
At the house built of river stones 
At the tiled hill on my ordinance map 


Hearing the noise of three plain pullets 
Upon a rainwashed cart 

Someone emptying a bucket by the tap 
And a wheelbarrow creaking 

A wasp glued on the pane, that barrier. 


Gripping a boyish pen, the buzz in my head 
Inside harness hanging over milk churns 

Our first pony at the station driveway 

Feeling good and cheerful with nothing much to say 


NONCON FORMITY } 


The “study” lamp burns through the minister’s 
glass; while soil has hardened his sermon tasters’ 
temper; travel is never suffered after 

a soft wife—romance shunned like the young’s tears. 
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The deacon’s plate gold made during war 
is simply eyewash: here is no pure mountain man 
but someone less than human to ostracized sons; 


Keidrych Rhys 


the servant who soldiered bleeds kicked by this master. 


GARN GOCH 


Exiled by cruel tongues that madden blood 
I measure the now nostalgic needle hills 
Whose goodbye shadows now fulfill 


Their deep-charged love like Towy’s flood. 


[ pack my things in a mountain gloom, 
Ideas of work in a broken mind 
Of all a strange-webbed future can find 


In the pooled Van of a dark-eyed room. 


TREASURY 


Here are the goods. The footnotes the themes 
Birds Spring a wave breaking on reams 
Of waves. Flowers autumn nature in general 


Play and war fairies and whatnots in overalls. 
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The village blacksmith is one up 
On Herrick’s daffodil sigh 
Wordsworth next close-up 

Hats off the flag is passing by 


Remember bits of Hiawatha 
That’s the way for Billy and me 
In the land of Willa Cather 
Pippa passes Paul Revere’s tea. 


When shepherds watched their flock 

The brook the fountain Old Ironsides 

Pied Piper teases Inchcape Rock 

And Bluebird charges light brigades 


Under the greenwood tree 
Somebody’s mother views 
Through a Norse lullaby 
How they brought the Good News. 


The wreck of the Hesperus 
A child’s thought of God 
Or Abou ben Adhem’s fuss 
Lochinvar bugles odd 
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Keidrych Rhys 


} The Builders of the Voice of Spring 
March and Jack Frost, 
The fringed gentian bring 
Mountain and squirrel lost 


The Wind and the Moon 

The French Camp Incident 
Must be a boon 

Now my anthology’s spent 


We're fed up: please teacher give us a ballad 

A limerick fresh as green salad 

Teacher we’re tired: say a bloody nursery rhyme 
Broadsheet folksong shanty and carols of crime. 
Keidrych Rhys 
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TWO POEMS ) 


THE TOWN 


Year after year the hawks fly lower. 

The wind blows faster and the last love: 
Leaves the park bench to the gaunt itinerant. 
Without a step retraced. His own inheritor. 


We are familiar with the old erosion 

Whorled in our skin. Under our signature 

It lets the wind in. We are all heart weathered, 
See in the dark our retina and think it art. 


Gall from the predatory bill 

Drips on the roofs and trickles down 

Through the chinked shingles. So the child waking 
Chokes in the smoky air and sees 


His father with contorted face 
Speak hate and rise from long debate 
And lead the tense unhurried men 
Out the back door and turn again. 








BURIAL 


These marble orchards are fruitless. 
Are beeless hives in a man’s garden. 
Glued to the telescope Infinity 


Evades him and his blood clots. 


These marble orchards are fruitless. 
Witness his life deserts him more afraid 
Than an eyeless bird, and his sage brain 

Laid with green holly for a lonely yule. 
Poised on the atom’s rim, the pander thought 
Betrays him like these tentacles of snow 
That tease the granite. Fear, come never here, 


For guaranteed a deathtime is this bier. 


Now all of man’s longevity 

Is laid in state for man to see. 

Rule the perpetually endowed domain 
Ghost of dead hope. We traffic here. 


Priscilla Bromley 


Priscilla Bromley 
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THE MAP OF THE AGE , 


The antique tapestry depicts 
The termination of two pacts, 
Written down as desperate laws 
For the soul’s most natural lures, 
One of death and one of love, 
Signed with x’s in the grove. 


Triumphs mark the termination 

Of the act in each rotation: 

Love, considered one completion, 
Death, of rather more duration, 
Ride in chariots, each by each, 
Through the thread’s triumphal arch. 


Love sits proudly in the lead, 
That destroys us with the load 
Of the heart unreconciled 

To emotion beat and soiled 
By faith unreciprocate 
Wearing virtue’s tattered coat. 


This true conqueror of the man 
Is aloof from any moan 

That should reach him in his seat 
From the multitudes that wait 
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At the turning of the wheels 
For the turning that impales. 


And behind him clacking death 
Grins upon the folk beneath, 
Chiding them because of lateness, 
Promising the end is lightness, 
And the grave Pandora’s box 
Opening on starry banks. 


By this bony victor’s car, 

At the finish of his war 

Go the pagan, priest and gull, 
With the pander and his trull, 
Followed to the body’s goal 
By the potentate and fool. 


The philosopher may sulk, 
Seeing these upon the silk, 
Running moveless on the wall; 
And draw tighter still the wool 
Binding up his parchéd chest 
From the world’s Utopian dust. 


For the cunning artisan 
Working in the ancient sun, 


Fashioned every face the same, 
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Harry Brown 
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Save an innocence in some, 
And in others blind deceit 
Eager for its second sight. 


Love, then, covets death’s anointed, 
Death desires passion’s sainted ; 
And, to satisfy the two, 

Souls are rent and forced to go 
Part beside each separate car, 
Captives in the abstract war. 


Still, wise nature will not let 

Such dissection be our lot; 

The soul, beyond the tapestry, 

Is made again an entity 

By death, who can best do with it 
When cruel love is through with it. 





Harry Brown 

















SIX POEMS 


INVOLUNTARY SPIES 


We with divided heritage see either side, 


Involuntary spies who are upheld by pride, 


lasting the bitter powder, under fire, 
Who work, along with soldiers, who, like they, 
Though overhead the rockets turn the night to day, 


Ram down the iron stake, spool off the wire. 


Nor do the shells cease when the task 


Do we find rest who lie as still as other men. 


is done, nor then 


Not by the body is our heart betrayed— 
Our tired backs will press to earth like theirs, 
Our aching eyes seek sleep or watch the flares, 


Close to our fingers is the hand-grenade 


Not by the loyal body as it tries to sleep 
But by the treacherous brain. Our thoughts like gases 


creep: 


Whom do we fight? What are we fighting for? 
Wipe off the goggles, clear the mask of breath: 
Salvage the head, the brain is spreading death . . . 


Or end the inner with the outer war: 
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erste 


Before the next barrage, in these remaining hours 
Crawl out, be very spies, be venturesome as ours, 


With pride confront the bayonet or trap, 
Or face the firing squad without a sound 
Like a dismembered country on the ground 
Our mongrel blood will spread a brilliant map 


CURFEW 


The single voice, the curfew no one heeds, 
Echoes within the house where soldiers swore, 
Along the street that death was aiming for 
The sound of fighting gradually recedes. 


But in the house the stubborn voice once more 
Warm on the trigger of the waiting gun, 
Attempts to sing of peace. The setting sun, 
Beneficent to relics left by war, 


Shines on the long street empty of everything, 
Shines in the room splattered with recent lead 
Upon the broken stair where something bled 
The single voice once more attempts to sing 


Of love, of peace, of someone comforted 

It winds about itself, its wounds are deep— 
With bandaged throat it sings of peace, of sleep. 
The sun upon the banister is red. 
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Marion Strobel 
SNOW 


The mouths of cannon turn a silent “O”’ 
Up to this miracle of snow. 


Our hands are idle, our commander mute, 


The trigger is not cocked to shoot. 


This manifesto that no man can make, 
This lazy flake on falling flake 


Withholds our orders and the cannon’s speech 


- » 1, h B ties +} 
The snow smokes on the pin and breacn. 


UNDER WHAT FLYING COLORS 


Under what flying colors life may go— 

You see them though your eyes have lost their sight, 
Caught in your stiffening hand they still are bright. 
Still they will blow 


In other places, still with song, with song— 
After the screeching shells, the bursting bomb 
3efore the breath gives out, within this calm, 


Be passed along. 
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ASCENT 


Mountain climbers go in threes— 
Roped to body and to mind, 
May the spirit be as these: 
Leave the earth and seven seas 


Behind. 


Lose the mussel and the snail, 

Let the tides by salmon crossed, 
Let the billows and the whale 

Be lost; 


Lose the peopled lands as well: 
Countries with their fertile ground, 
Morning smoke and evening bell; 
Cities with discordant smell 


And sound. 


May the spirit storm the height 
That the mind dare not defy, 
Though the guiding rope draw tight, 
Though the body fall from sight 

Or die, 


May the desperate spirit rise, 
With no foothold may it cling 
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To the rock and reeling skies, 
May it hear its own faint cries 
Echoing. 


FOR GRIEF 


The grave is for grief: 

The wreath that is laid there, 
The flowers that fade there, 
The rose and the leaf, 


The myrtle and mound, 
The tree that grows taller, 
The slab that wears smaller, 
The burial ground 


Are for grief. It requires 
A big cemetery. 

What else we may bury 
In earth or on pyres, 


With grille-work enclose 
In a fine sepulcher— 
What else we inter 


Needs no leaf, no rose. 


Marion Strobel 


Marion Strobel 
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POETRY POLITICS IN LONDON 


“Mediocrity is the eternal enemy of genius, and the higher the 
general level of mediocrity rises the more difficult it will become 
for genius to be recognized by the public at large as belonging to 
another plane of existence altogether.”—Peter Warlock, quoted by 
Vere Pilkington. 


EW SIGNATURES was a literary landmark when 

it appeared in 1932, since when it has run into three 
or four editions. At the beginning of 1933 appeared Mr. 
Geoffrey Grigson’s New Verse. Its character very unstable 
at first, after four numbers it settled down to print mainly 
poems by Auden, Spender, Norman Cameron, Louis Mac- 
Neice and others. It was these writers who, contributing 
to Nos. 4 to 12, made its reputation (as it helped to make 
theirs), together with occasional contributions from poets 
like Allen Tate and A. J. M. Smith. During 1934-35 
New Verse was a paper whose bi-monthly appearance was 
an important event. It is so no longer. 

The key to poetry politics since New Signatures is W. H. 
Auden. Looking back on that anthology one finds the only 
names of any significance to be Auden, Spender and Day 
Lewis. Since then, Lehmann, Plomer, Bell and the other 
contributors have all proved themselves to be as poets insig- 
nificant minor figures. On the other hand the three first- 
named poets are even mentioned occasionally in the news- 
papers. Everybody knows about them. Now a less familiar 
figure is creeping up in the person of Louis MacNeice. All 
these poets are about the same age. They were contem- 
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Poetry Politics in London 


poraries at Oxford. 
New Signatures was put forward as typifying a new kind 
of poetry, a revolt against the “negative individualism” of 
older writers and a positive attitude of optimism towards a 
utopian future. The poems were about change of heart, 
solidarity with the workers, a new world. A few lines 
in illustration: 
They walk home remembering the straining red flags, 
And with pennons of song still fluttering through their blood 
They speak of the world state 
With its towns like brain-centres and its pulsing arteries. 
(Stephen Spender) 
Control of the passes was, he saw, the key 
To this new district, but who would get it? 
He, the trained spy, had walked into the trap 
For a bogus guide, seduced with the old tricks. 
(W. H. Auden) 
Now our research is done, measured the shadow, 
The plains mapped out, the hills a natural bound’ry. 
Such and such is our country. There remains to 
Plough up the meadowland, reclaim the marshes. 
(Day Lewis) 
That was a curious period for England, a time when 
almost everybody of intellectual pretensions was mildly 
“red”, before the imminent shadow of a war began to hang 
over people’s heads, as it does so terribly today. This atti- 
tude in poetry was enormously welcome to hundreds of 
people who shared much the same opinions as those of the 
poets. It did seem a new, hopeful kind of poetry, a poetry 
| that would be of social significance. Michael Roberts, the 
editor of that anthology, gave a rousing socialistic talk over 


the radio in a “Youth” series, and followed up his previous 
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book with New Country, containing stories, essays and 
poems all of a definitely socialist character. The Twentieth 
Century (not to be confused with the more recent verse 
magazine), and the Adelphi, socialist literary periodicals of 
extensive influence, supported these writers by printing and 
by praising them. 

With such good effect were these three writers “put 
across”, and did they put themselves across, that they have 
now all carved out very comfortable literary careers for 
themselves, Day Lewis as a member of the selections com- 
mittee of the Book Society (he was blasted in New Verse 
for this), a popular novelist and detective-story writer; 
Auden as a west-end playwright and Book Society choice, 
winner of the King’s Medal, and Spender as a Left Book 
Club writer, critic and revolutionary. Naturally, all are 
best-selling poets. Spender and Lewis both do reviewing 
for the wealthier literary magazines like the New Statesman, 
London Mercury and Spectator. The character “Derek” 





who crops up occasionally in their earlier poems inciden- 
tally is now literary editor of the last-named magazine. 

Anyhow, this is the background of serious literature in 
London today, if we take into account New Verse and its 
appendix, Twentieth Century Verse. The former recently 
produced a double number solely devoted to W. H. Auden; 
the esteem in which he is held by the second periodical is 
apparent. 

When I say that Auden is the “key” I mean simply that 
his influence has been so wide that by an understanding 
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of his poetry it should be possible to get below the surface 
of what is happening to English poetry today, particularly 
with regard to its public appearances. All literary atmos- 
phere is created by a select few and percolates down grad- 
ually to more popular levels. What is in New Verse today 
will affect the London Mercury tomorrow. Auden is mainly 
responsible for the literary atmosphere or attitude of New 
Verse. He is the most imitated contemporary poet, and 
although some older poets such as Robert Graves have openly 
avowed their lack of admiration for his work and although 
he has been recently berated in papers such as the Towns- 
man and Colosseum the particular poetic and critical stance 
which he favors will take a lot of breaking down. 

Some time ago Auden helped to edit an anthology mainly 
for school use, called The Poet’s Tongue, which Robert 
Graves very rightly, it seems to me, described as a “dishonest 
vulgarization, for the benefit of a hypothetical proletarian 
reader, of incidental informalities of poetry whose very 
charm is destroyed by such dogmatic presentation”. As 
probably the book in question is as familiar to American 
readers as it is to British I need do no more than to indi- 
cate that it was an endeavor to widen the boundaries of 
what is conventionally regarded as “poetry” to include 
nonsense rhymes, parodies, jokes, and so forth. Auden is 
fond of making cracks such as “Poetry on the pedestal is 
poetry on the shelf”, which are symptomatic of his desire 
to devaluate poetry from a perscnal to a social level, an 
attitude similar to that found in the exponents and advo- 
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cates of Mass Observation (which also found its first plat- 
form in New Verse). Mass Observation is intended “to 
produce a poetry which is not, as at present, restricted to a 
handful of esoteric performers. ‘The immediate effect of 
Mass Observation is to de-value considerably the status of 
the ‘poet’. It makes the term ‘poet’ apply, not to his per- 
formance, but to his profession, like ‘footballer’.”’ This is 
its originator, Mr. Charles Madge, speaking; another favor- 
ite New Verse contributor, and, as a poet, about on the 
same level as the three editors. 

These apparently methodical and consistent attempts to 
ignore or sabotage poetry in favor of unemotional and manu- 
factured verse are not, I have every reason to believe, con- 
scious. If they were, then occasionally true poems would 
not creep into New Verse, as in fact they do. It is a very 
good thing to debunk the pretentious notion that poetry is 
a rarified activity having no relation to every-day living, no 
doubt, but it is every bit as dangerous to fly to the opposite 
extreme and insist that it is an occupation parallel with 
advertisement writing. The creation of poetry is in fact a 
spiritual activity. All true poems are created, not manufac- 
tured. Yet we in England are being asked to admire manu- 
factured verses as the genuine article. 

Subscribers to PoETRY who read my “London Letter” of 
last February will recollect that I made a reference to the 
upper-middle-class character of what we choose to call the 
“literary world”. It is this which gives the English scene 
its quite peculiar flavor, and upon which | intend to make a 
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few observations. My credentials for doing so are the 
negative ones that I am myself a poet not of the upper classes, 
have never attended a university and am not (so far) per- 
sonally involved in any literary clique in London. 

Class of course plays a much greater part in English 
social life than it does in America, and its influence natu- 
rally extends to the literary world. I referred to this in 
my “London Letter”, and the interested reader who likes 
to take the trouble may turn up page 278 of Poetry Vol. 
LI for my comments. But the truly remarkable phenom- 
enon is this: more than half of the persons who are offered 
to the people as poets in this country have been educated 
at either of those two expensive and exclusive universities, 
Oxford and Cambridge. And about two-thirds, I should 
think, are public school men. 

In the upper classes, as I have had reason to notice, there 
is a remarkable sense of tribal solidarity—I am not refer- 
ring to the aristocracy, but to the bourgeoisie. One ex-uni- 
versity man will help another when he would not stir a 
finger to assist a person of a lower social standing, however 
deserving. This is unconscious. Rather laughable when it 
is remembered that ninety per cent of our literary men are 
“reds”. At any rate, New Verse has a distinct Oxford-and- 
Cambridge flavor. Its three editors were all at one univer- 
sity or the other, and so were most of their contributors. 
I do not think the signficance I attach to this is exaggerated. 

Oxford produces, and has produced intermittently since 
long before the Great War, an annual volume of poems 
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by undergraduates. Cambridge has less regularly done the 
same thing. Looking down the lists of contents of some 
early volumes one meets here and there a name whose owner 
has survived as a poet, more whose owners had once a poetic 
reputation and now survive as editors, novel writers, jour- 
nalists and hangers-on of the literary world, and more still 
whose names are forgotten. 

At Oxford the writing of poetry is an undergraduate 
occupation ranking with athletics and the acquisition of 
learning. That is unobjectionable, and even praiseworthy. 
But more second-rate bourgeois poets exist, and for a time 
flourish, than those of the various working classes, and it 
is when these people take control of, and dominate, the 
sphere of poetry, that they become harmful. 

I have no quarrel with the three editors of New Verse, 
but few really discriminating persons would deny that they 
are mediocre poets. Mr. Grigson, one-time Literary Editor 
of the Morning Post, who is preparing a volume of his own 
verses for the press, is said to be very modest about them. 
He may well be so, for one wonders, after looking through 
some of them, how he has had the nerve to say rude things 
about poets who are in no way his inferiors. The verses 
are unemotional, flat descriptive pieces of no great interest 
or value, competently performed, rather like the poems of 
his co-editor, Bernard Spencer. Indeed, Mr. Grigson is 
noted more for his scornful tongue and vitriolic pen than 
for his excellence as a poet. Allott is a more genuine poet, 
but when he is not writing fanciful semi-surrealist pieces 
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he merely imitates Auden rather dully, using the same 
favorite half-hearted rhythms and just as many definite ar- 
ticles. (Count these in Auden’s later poems. The num- 
ber will surprise you.) Yet it is these people and their 
kind who are handed out to the world as representative of 
advanced poetry in England today. Likewise The Year’s 
Poetry, an annual volume part-edited by Mr. Grigson, who 
has fingers in more than one literary pie, is representative 
more of public school verse than of poetry. 

There is a reason, which isn’t hard to find, why members 
of the same social set should like each other’s verse. Me- 
diocrities usually prefer what is mediocre to the genuine 
thing because it is more flattering to themselves, and less 
disturbing. The reason for New Verse’s approval of the 
devaluating of the status of the poet is obvious, though not 
perhaps to New Verse. It is revealing that in one number 
of that periodical some time ago an “Oxford Collective 
Poem” should have been printed, with a description of its 
manufacture by several hands. 

There is a conspiracy to keep the individual out of poetry, 
to tone down the word “I’’, to emasculate the emotional 
content of a poem, noticeable not only in New Verse but in 
our other papers which print verse, particularly The Lis- 
tener. It is a wrong-headed attempt to make poetry pala- 
table to the masses. 

As contrasted with the writers I have mentioned above, 
the two younger writers who have compelled recognition 
since New Signatures, George Barker and Dylan Thomas, 
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probably the two most vital forces in English poetry today, 
are creative writers in the true sense of the word. Neither 
has attended a university, and consequently neither has ac- 
quired that superficial sophistication which slimes over most 
young men from Oxford and Cambridge and prevents them 
from coming into intimate contact with experience. The 
reception given to these poets by Mr. Grigson was uneasy. 
Dylan Thomas at once forced his way into the pages of New 
Verse—in 1934, though he has not appeared there recently; 
and I suppose Mr. Grigson is by now rather ashamed of his 
splenetic review of Barker’s Poems, though he has not public- 

ly retracted his words: “I have never attempted, I am certain, 





to review more nauseating poems, and I have never read 
more inept juvenilia. This pathological exhibition . . . etc.” 
At any rate, George Barker is now admitted to the classic 
pages of his magazine, alongside such nonentities as K. J. 
Raine, Bernard Spencer, and others. 

Of the yet younger writers who are now beginning to 
make reputations for themselves, such as Keidrych Rhys, 
H. B. Mallalieu, R. B. Fuller, hardly one suffers from an 
upper bourgeois origin. New Signatures and New Vers 
are no longer touchstones for contemporary taste, as they 
were four or five years ago. Something has happened since 
then, and we want a new anthology for a landmark and a 
new paper to keep up with the time—to express and to help 
fashion it. We need to break up these harmful cliques. 

D. S. Savage 
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REVIEWS 


MAKE IT NEW—OR ELSE! 


New Directions, 1938, edited by James Laughlin IV. New 
Directions: Norfolk, Connecticut. 


R. LAUGHLIN has anticipated in his preface every 

criticism that could be leveled against this newest of 
New Directions, perhaps with an eye toward making the 
hostile critic feel foolish. For, he has hastened to assure us, 
there is nothing new under the sun. Edouard Dujardin’s 
Les lauriers sont coupés begat Ulysses, and the cantos of “‘il 
miglior fabbro” are now doing as much for Zukofsky. And 
if there is nothing new under the sun, quite obviously there 
can be nothing new in New Directions. As a matter of 
fact, says the editor, ““There is work in the book which I 
myself don’t like, but ... the New Directions gallery must 
above all be unfashionable.” 

This is no attempt to belabor Mr. Laughlin in his role of 
sponsor ; he deserves every credit for persisting in his efforts 
to corral the experimentalists into one ring where they may 
be evaluated as a collective force. But such a devotion some- 
times proves embarrassing to those served up as innovators. 
Many of the present anthology’s contributors can be taken 
only in small doses; the objectivistic Mr. Zukofsky, for ex- 
ample, whom this reviewer would prescribe in one teaspoon- 
ful nightly before retiring—there’s no cure for insomnia to 


beat it! Others, such as Kenneth Patchen, Willard Maas, 
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Delmore Schwartz and Dylan Thomas, admirably deserve 
the space allotted them. Ezra Pound, curiously enough, is 
represented by the Heaulmiere score from his opera, Villon; 
and Archibald MacLeish contributes notes on “Picture 
Poetry”. Thus we have two noted poets of our time seek- 
ing new mediums of expression, tacit admission that neither 
has found the verse form capable of projecting his ideas. 
In Pound’s case we can ascribe it to the man’s intellectual 
restlessness; he must always be one leap ahead of his satel 
lites—-Mr. Zukofsky again, whose 


They scorn all revolutionary action 

Action arising out of the class struggle itself... 

All . .. which can be carried by polttical means 

(e.g., the /egal limitation of the working day). 

1866. Still Marx. I was very pleased 

With the American Workers’ Congress at Baltimore 
surely is reason sufficient for the Sage of Rapallo to pack 
his bags and clear out for “new directions”. Likewise, Mr 
MacLeish may well seek refuge in “Picture Poetry” from 
Ruth Lechlitner’s “play in verse for radio”, We Are The 
Rising Wing: 

PUBLIC MOUTH (over the Choruses) 


Get that plane ready: stop talking! Here you: mechanics 
Swing it on the tarmac, ready for the take-off . . . 


’ 


The paraphernalia of Miss Lechlitner’s play, as may be seen 
from the above, suggests Panic or Air Raid, with up-to-the- 
minute stylistic tricks borrowed from the Auden-Isherwood 
collaborations. 

In Men Without Art, Wyndham Lewis has written with 
his familiar brilliance of the poet’s plight under Eliot. “They 
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may not always have had much to say but they have said 
it in the fewest possible words. . . . Indeed the mere act 
of writing has been undertaken with as much trepidation 
as the Victorian young man experienced in ‘popping the 
question’.”” Then came Auden, for whom words had no sin- 
ister terrors; ink flowed freely, and Prufrockisms were as 
obsolete as last year’s calendar. New Directions for 1938 
has small touch of Eliot about it; cactus land has long since 
been evacuated for barricade-building in the streets. Poetic 
experience, if transmitted at all, must needs be of a special- 
ized nature under these alarming conditions. If we cannot 
all of us fly planes over China or Burgos, if we must con- 
tinue to scribble while the crack widens in western society, 
then let the scribblings be as grim and flinty as possible; 
every bit as concentrated and tense as though we were all 
sitting out the last seconds of the zero hour, awaiting the 
signal for attack. Thus John Berryman’s 

Think on your sins with all intensity. 

The men are on the stairs, they will not wait. 
or Kenneth Patchen in Can the Harp Shoot Through its 
Propellers? — 

Not knowing that the fashion of my art 

Could not design a submarine or bomb a city. 
and Willard Maas’ 

Night is no night and the sun explodes the farthest hills 
and we stand waiting to receive the guns 


the typed orders 
to begin marching in columns 


Mr. Eliot’s concentration, his economy when faced with the 
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terrific responsibility of words, was first a reaction against 
the verbosities of his predecessors, and second an earmark 
of that fashionable pessimism introduced by himself and oper 
ating throug’ the literature of the twenties. The next best 
course to not writing at all (and the pessimism was rarely 
carried through to that extent) was to write as little as pos 
sible: there was nothing to say. Under Auden, Spende: 
and Day Lewis there is so much to do that the poet must 
present first-rate reasons why he should fight the class war 
from his study rather than from the aforementioned 
trenches. To be “hard”, “clear”, “startling’’, “colloquial”, 
“free of aesthetic theorizing’—these are a few of the quali 
fications for exemption. The half-dozen poets of talent in 
Mr. Laughlin’s anthology subscribe to the exacting dictum 
with good grace. One feels, however, that Mr. Maas will 
in time peel off the pilot’s goggles and eradicate from his 
poetry all that which is not inevitably “hard” and “start- 
ling”; that Delmore Schwartz is simply writing in vogue 
when he says 


Mamma once svelte and now so often sick, 
Towering father did this: what a trick! 


Poetic infantilism as a reaction against a reaction—the mo 
rose intellectualisms of Mr. Eliot—may in itself be salutary; 
to advance its manifestations as more than literary Ex-Lax 
however, is preposterous. 


insofar as that verse is distinguishable from the “prose’’ of 
Hugh Sykes Davies’ surrealist novel or the scratchy phono 
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grams of William Saroyan. Indeed, of the prose in this 
volume, Dylan Thomas’ The Orchards alone excites admira- 
tion; I should advance it as not only the most successful 
“prose” exhibit, but as being superior in poetic awareness 
to most of the “poetry’—i.e., those contributions not cast 
in solid blocks of type. Mr. Davies’ surrealism is Isidore 
de Lautréamont all over again, and James Higgins’ dd 
Laudem et Gloriam simply apes Mr. James T. Farrell in 
its Joycean-derived depiction of the Catholic dogma falling 
upon unreceptive ears. 

To return to New Directions’ editor. ‘The writer,” he 
says in his preface, “must deal with the world around him; 
he has no greater obligation than to face the social prob- 
lems, particularly the problems of money.” By that honest 
statement, Willard Maas’ 


This boy whose father 
gave up the ship on the 36th floor of the Irving National 
with a cartridge in the eyeball 


certainly emerges as a more responsible sort of writing than 
Mr. Davies’ 

. For in a darkened window, the only window which over- 
looks the court, sits an old man bound to a chair. His hands and 


feet are cut off, so that he cannot move; his tongue is torn from 
his mouth so that he cannot speak; only his eyes are left. 


‘ A raven flies down to the piano, and produces as it slips 
along the keys a melancholy soft glissando, a chord which more 
slowly dies away from the notes held down by its weary weight. 


Mr. Laughlin also says that “These exhibits of prose and 
poetry are the obstacle; their difficulty and novelty will make 


the reader use his wits...” Presumably, with that gaunt- 
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let thrown down, we are expected to spout “reactionary” 
venom against these assaults upon the literary status quo: 
by our invective shall the iconoclasts be spurred to greater 
feats of daring. But the “experimental” tendencies in this 
volume belong almost without exception to the unlamented 
twenties, and Mr. Laughlin curiously resembles those expa- 
triate men of means who subsidized the frenetic Left Bank 
utterances out of the secret conviction that “it must be good, 
since it’s Greek to me.” Granted that the transition from 
Left Bank to Left Wing is an effortless migration, the “‘so- 
cial” implications of this book are negligible; and the best 
“writing” reveals itself as the most orthodox, although in 
the present company orthodoxy may well shock our sensi 
bilities as the ultimate and unforgivable “experiment”. 
William FitzGerald 


BEN BELITT’S FIRST VOLUME 


The Five-Fold Mesh, by Ben Belitt. Alfred A. Knopf. 

There is a prejudice among a considerable section of the 
reading public against the book of short lyrics. Ben Belitt 
recognizes this attitude in the prefatory note to his first 
volume: 


In making this selection of poems written over a period of eight 
years, it has been my hope to suggest a discipline of integration, 
rather than a series of isolated poetic comments . .. What has been 
sought, in a word, is an effect of sequence—a sequence which, 
beginning with simple responses to the natural world, moves on to 
an awareness of the personal identity, and attempts finally to estab- 
lish usable relationships between the personal and the contempo- 
rary world. 
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This is an ambitious program for a book of twenty-five poems, 
all but three of them short lyrics. These remarks will not 
be so concerned with the suggested solutions as with the 
merit of the verse in which they are stated. 

In the first three sections of his book Ben Belitt is, for the 
most part, the traditional lyric poet. He constructs out of 
a past that includes the Shakespeare of the sonnets, Donne, 
Keats, and, more recently, Housman and Elinor Wylie. 
That “metaphysical” experience so alluring to the young 
provides much of the substance; the “simple responses” are 
made in a meticulously selected language which sometimes 
shows the effect of too much attention. At his worst Belitt 
presents the familiar spectacle of the male poet at work on his 
lyric embroidery: he is just another spiritual nephew of Elinor 
Wylie. But a firm control on his line prevents disaster even 
when he employs sentimental clichés like “The brown, swift 
girl whom we needed most”, “imperious beauty”, “innocent 
anguish.” 

A traditional form like the sonnet shows Belitt in typical 
achievement. All the examples in section II have real sub- 
stance, dignity, and movement; all except the last one are 
just a bit mannered, even for sonnets. Perhaps a short poem 
like Colophon shows greater mastery over technique: 


In heats that drew the freshet up 
And moved in iron through the grove, 
A conscript and a burning cup 

I keep; but not in love. 


A harder dearth compels the word: 
It will not merge in blood or wine, 
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But brims denial, like a gourd, 
And names the toast in brine. 


In the central section of ten lyrics Belitt is sometimes a 
very young and sometimes a truly mature artist. The Duel 
is marred by attitudinizing. The basic image is archaic; the 
gentle hortatory cadences are boring: 


Best the ungarlanded forehead; best 
The dear contention put behind, 

The luminous arrow in the breast, 
The flowering miracle in the mind. 


But in Charwoman and Tarry, Delight the poet finally 
breaks loose from his usual tightly constricted patterns to 
create poems that have the immediately identifiable mark of 
an individual style. 

The last three longer poems—Brief for a Future Defense 
(1932), The Unregenerate (1936), and Battery Park 
High Noon (1938)—are all creditable achievements. Ex 
cellence follows chronology, as it should. But the first two 
poems rely too much on the epithet for their effects. Once 
in the space of twelve short lines, twelve nouns have at least 
one adjective attached. In Battery Park: High Noon Belitt 
tries to see himself as poet in relation to his fellow men 
with that same desperateness of purpose, that same intensity 
of vision that was Hart Crane’s. It is good to see a young 
poet with whatever advantages of discipline a formal edu- 
cation may offer attempting to carry on where Crane left 
off. The dangers in this attempt Belitt has not always 
escaped : 


Summer deploys upon the brims of hats; 
Turns upon twill; affirms with colored drinks 
A mimic solstice poised in flying inks ... 
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kn the main, however, this poem is successful, especially in 
the final section, where the language takes on an eloquence 
that owes little to anyone else. 

In some of his recent work Belitt effects a successful vio- 
lence upon traditional language. But often he shies from 
the straightforward declarative statement when it would be 
the most powerful; he does not like the shape of a plain 
sentence. The best short poems still are being written by 
those writers who impose on themselves the strictest limita- 
tions. Such poets regard inversion as a device to be handled 
with extreme caution; they hate adjectives; they prefer the 
homely, the bald, to the decorative. Sometimes their work 
may be arid, but it is rarely artificial; it may be rough, but 
it is often powerful. 

And Belitt extends his suspicion of the usual beyond mat- 
ters of form and style. He puts too high a premium, it 
seems to me, on “awareness”, on being a sophisticated artist. 
He distrusts the good commonplace, the naive. In so doing 
he cuts himself off from much of human experience. Often 
instead of being truly passionate, he is merely literary; he 
shapes ingenious verbal patterns, but they are not always 
poetry. Too much of his work seems to spring from an act 
of the will rather than from an inner compulsion. Except 








for half a dozen poems—and that is enough—he creates no 
more than remarkable artifice. In distrusting the naive, 
he seems to have paralyzed at least part of his sensibility. 
He knows the way, but he carries too much with him. 


Theodore Roethke 
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POETRY, MYSTICISM, AND MAGIC 


L’Expérience poétique, by Rolland de Renéville. Paris: 
Gallimard. 

Situation de la Poésie, by Jacques et Raissa Maritain. 
Paris: Desclée de Brouwer. 


For the past fifty years there has been, in certain fields, 
a strong movement away from science and rationalism to- 
wards occultism and the irrational: surrealism is but the 
last step of this progression which first became evident with 
Bergson and Croce. Many ideas of the surrealists can be 
traced to older sources, to Romanticism and especially Ger- 
man Romanticism, to the idealist or irrational philosophies 
of the Reformation and Renaissance, to the Middle Ages, 
even to Classical antiquity and the Orient. M. Rolland de 
Renéville is fully conscious of this august tradition: some 
years ago, he abandoned the surrealist group to found a new 
magazine of philosophical surrealists, Le Grand Jeu, which 
interpreted Rimbaud and Lautréamont in terms of Hegel 
and Plato, Cabbalah and ancient Hindu philosophy. He 
first formulated his theories in an essay, Rimbaud le Voyant 
(N.R.F., 1929), which tended to prove that Rimbaud was 
a prophet and that poetry was identical with prophecy. He 
now tries, in his new book, to identify poetry with the whole 
of religious experience, the poet with God and the words 
which the poet writes with the Word which was in the 
Beginning. 

Americans may be bewildered when they find the Bible 
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and the Cabbalah quoted as evidence of fact. M. de René- 
ville is no fundamentalist but, as a logician, often confuses 
fact with meaning and value, science with philosophy and 
poetry or myth, simile with allegory and metaphor. In an 
attempt to present a philosophy of poetry or a scientific 
explanation of poetry-writing, he gives us a poetic interpre- 
tation of this phenomenon, no more philosophical or scientific 
than Paul Valéry’s allegorical poem, La Pythie. Theorists 
of poetry should have, in addition to a taste for poetry, an 
appreciation of philosophical method and some scientific 
training; otherwise, they are unable to distinguish a prop- 
osition which can be tested factually, such as “water is H.O”, 
from one which must be tested logically within a context of 
meaning, such as a philosophical or mathematical conclusion 
deduced from a hypothesis which need not be factually true, 
and again from a third kind of proposition, such as a poem 
or “In the Beginning was the Word”, which are true 
only in given contexts of values and of belief in these values. 
These different kinds of evidence are valid and relevant in 
different contexts and arguments: M. de Renéville confuses 
all three and uses them indiscriminately in an argument 
which proves nothing while trying and seeming to prove too 
much. Besides, his quotations from the Cabbalah betray 
a very superficial knowledge of this intricate field: a cursory 
reading of articles in the Jewish Encyclopaedia and of the 
Sefer Yetzireh convinced me that I must learn Hebrew be- 
fore understanding the mere rudiments of gematria and of 
the supposed analogy or relationship between the letters of 
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the Hebrew alphabet and the zodiacal signs, a relationship 
which M. de Renéville glibly adapts to our own latin alpha- 
bet. It would be interesting to know how he interprets 
Chinese poetry, written in ideograms whose number no longer 
corresponds in the same way to that of the signs of the 
Zodiac. 

My objections to L’Expérience poétique may make 
Poetry’s readers smile. Indeed, the book might easily be 
dismissed as perverse and pretentious nonsense, in spite of its 
intelligent and correct explanations of obscure passages of 
such occultist poets as Novalis, Nerval, Baudelaire, Mal- 
larmé, Rimbaud and Lautréamont, who all seem to have 
tried to describe the same sort of actual infinite. But this 
book has been published by the best French publisher and 
unanimously acclaimed by Parisian critics, who seem to 
overlook the existence of less absolutist types of poetry, as 
a final answer to the question: “What is poetry?” This 
success is significant because it betrays the folly of aesthete 
critics and poets who, too ignorant to be scientific, too mud 
dle-headed to be logical or philosophical, now resort to reve- 
lation, mystery and occultism in order to give themselves im- 
portance and justify their claims on our attention and re 
spect. In criticism, this a priori contempt for reason and 
fact corresponds to the transcendental pragmatism of fascist 
politicians who substitute faith for reason and effects for 
causes, invoking Race, Revelation and divine appointment 
to justify actions whose sole purpose is to inspire faith in 
these concepts; it is a gamble on the future, relying on its 
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persuasiveness or on the Last Judgment for justification. 
M. de Renéville is no fascist and no fool; he is a man of 
great intelligence, unusual taste and culture. But he plays 
a dangerous game: his book has been especially acclaimed 
by the rightist press and the Action Francaise, which sees 


no harm in obscurantism and prefers irrational occultism to 
the science and reason of the age of democracy. 

As a poem, L’Expérience poétique might have been ad- 
mirable; it is superior to M. de Renéville’s poems. As 
criticism, it pretends to be what it is not and thus deserves 
to be banned from the Republic of the Greek idealist whose 
Phaedrus it quotes so convincingly but whose final condem- 
nation of poetry and poets it so deftly avoids. But the 
charm of idealists is that they generally contradict and be- 
tray themselves; and every authority quoted in this book 
could also be quoted to prove that poetry is not religious 
experience nor the building of worlds with words. Even 
Rimbaud, disappointed with his verbal alchemy, denounced 
it later, in his Saison en Enfer, as “Vhistoire d’une de mes 
folies”. M. de Renéville may likewise, some day, repent his 
present folly; with his taste and intelligence, he may then 
analyze poetry satisfactorily for those of us who still have 
faith in science and reason. 

L’Expérience poétique is but one of the major contribu- 
tions to a controversy which has now been waged, for five 
years, in such periodicals as Les Nouvelles Littéraires, Les 
Cahiers du Sud, La Nouvelle Revue Francaise, Mesures and 


Yggdrasill. Other important contributions have been Albert 
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Béguin’s L’A me romantique et le Réve and Poésie et Mys- 
tique, especially Situation de la Poésie, by Raissa and Jacques 
Maritain, the philosopher who was recently guest-lecturer 
at the University of Chicago. The main purpose of the con- 
troversy has been to define the ontology of poetry, either by 
distinguishing poetry properly from mysticism and magic or 
by deliberately confusing it with them. Yet all these critics, 
except M. Maritain and his wife, have displayed a singular 
ignorance of philosophical method ; the absence of consciously 
established categories has considerably marred their work. 
One should either view all the cosmogonic activities of man, 
whether religious, poetic or magical, as one and the same, 
then distinguish dialectically the various forms of this syn- 
thesized activity; or else, one should examine each of the 
three separately and compare them only where they happen 
to overlap, for instance when a mystic writes poetry or a 
poet clearly expresses a religious faith. Raissa Maritain 
thus carefully distinguishes three activities according to their 
purposes and the beliefs of the men engaged in them. The 
whole discussion then seems to be a revival of the old con- 
troversies concerning the True, the Beautiful and the Good: 
Magic tries to achieve the factually True, Poetry creates the 
Beautiful, Mysticism is concerned with discovering the Good 
Again, one can interpret them in terms of Fact, for magic, 
of Value, for poetry, and of Meaning for mysticism. And 
the controversy is thus reduced to one of terminologies and 
to a problem of translating the age-old arguments of Plato 
into a new language. Our historical and scientific know! 
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edge has increased, the context of the argument has been 
expanded so as to include more material and more varied 
evidence, but our conclusions should inevitably be the same: 
that the categories which we use are convertible and that 
nothing can be classified exclusively under any one of them. 
An activity which is primarily poetic also contains elements 
of mysticism and of magic; the Good must also be, to a lesser 
extent or degree, True and Beautiful; and every known fact 
must have some value and some meaning. 


Edouard Roditi 


A PERSONAL PHILOSOPHY 
The Fountain and the Bough, by Eileen Hall. Scribners. 

Not often in a first book does one find structural mas- 
tery: the clean, spare welding of word and phrase that gives 
logical shape and direction to a poem. Eileen Hall’s poems 
are never glib and facile, always compact, meticulous, as- 
sured. Yet, although there is a woeful lack of discipline 
in much verse composition today, I am not convinced that 
technical assurance in a young poet is wholly desirable. It 

apt—as in these poems—to put adventure behind bars, to 
bracket audacity, that healthy if rash desire for cliff-climb- 
ing or tight-rope walking. More serious here, perhaps, is a 
poverty of wit that often leads to staleness in writing. 

At its best Miss Hall’s work, with its concentration of 
form, its concern with the symbols of life and death, the 
marked recurrence of stone, marble and sculpture in the 
imagery, resembles that of Louise Bogan. But Miss Bogan 
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has long since lifted the metaphysical top-crusts to see, eat- 
ing at both body and soul, the worm of bitterness plain. 
The one course left to the poet today who works with per- ) 
sonal themes, lest he be accused of romanticism, is the ration- 
alization of emotion, the intellectual analysis of the heart’s 
compulsions. This course, though it leads one in a blind 
circle, Miss Hall has followed. Dead Language, The Des- 
ert Ends, Nomad, express what seems to be her fundamental 
attitude: all that is good is behind me: the lovely illusions 
of childhood and youth, the live fountain and the green 
bough; and I have reached the factual desert of desolation, 
where the soul finds nothing but thirst in the wilderness. 





There is a cure for this wasteland malady, this journey’s end 
of the personal ego. But I doubt that Miss Hall is eithe: 
prepared or willing to take it. 

The most fresh and interesting of the poems to me are 
those in the Antigua group. Here a sensuous tropical scene 
lifts the imagery from aridity to brilliant color and motion. 
Seafirth’s Bay is a memorable pattern of sea and jungle; 
and the essential, unique flavor of this West Indian coun- 
try is caught in Afternoon: New Division: 

Clouds herd in glare their marble flock. 
From hot canefields, far voices float. 
The lizard, rearing from the rock, 
Puffs out his tearose-coloured throat 
To gulp the dark-blue sequin fly. 

In curd rich custard-apples burst. 


And dreamy sounds the goatherd’s cry 
From bamboo hills, too bright with thirst. 


I like also the few pieces in the Antiguan Negro dialect, 
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with a natural charm compound of superstition and mysti- 
cism. It is a matter for regret that Miss Hall has not more 
thoroughly exploited her West Indies background, its scene 
and its people. This, to a contemporary poetry audience, 
should be of more significance than a metaphysical debate 
between heart and flesh, or a group of sonnets and lyrics 
expressing a personal philosophy, however faultless their 
technical accomplishment. 


Ruth Lechlitner 
NEWS NOTES 


The League to Support Poetry announces a competition, open 
to all poets, for the purpose of choosing the first volume of a series 
to be published on a royalty basis under its auspices. The basic 
plan of the League is that English classes in colleges, women’s 
clubs, and literary groups agree to buy one copy of every book 
published, dividing its cost among the members, who will hold 
meetings for reading and discussion of each volume as it appears. 
his winter the League will present a preliminary experimental 
series of six 20-page booklets, each containing the work of a 
single poet. Subscribing groups and individuals will vote to choose 
the best booklet, and the prize offered to the winning poet is the 
publication of his complete manuscript as the first volume of the 
regular series. Poets are invited to submit manuscripts containing 
20 short poems, or the equivalent, to Dorothy Hobson, Director of 
the League to Support Poetry, 320 West 18th Street, N. Y. C. Con- 
tributions should be accompanied by return postage. Copyrights 
are to be retained by the author, and any net profits will be di- 
vided equally among the six participating poets. The League’s 
editorial board, including Witter Bynner, John Gould Fletcher, 
Eda Lou Walton, John Hall Wheelock, Sarah Cleghorn, A. M. 
Sullivan, Jean Starr Untermeyer, and Howard Mumford Jones, 
will select the six manuscripts. 

The Mexican newspaper, El Nacional, recently announced the 
final standings in the contest it has been conducting, by vote of its 
readers, to determine who is the leading poet of contemporary 
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Mexico. At the head of the list is the name of Enrique Gonzalez 
Martinez, with an impressive total of 7694 votes; following in 
order, with over 5000 votes apiece, are Carlos Pellicer Camara, 
Leopoldo Ramos, Gregorio de Gante, Francisco Gonzalez Leén, 
and Gilberto Pinto Yaftez. Some thirty poets received over a 
thousand votes, and it is the plan of E/ Nacional to issue shortly 
an anthology containing their work. The newspaper has also been 
sponsoring a series of recitals held Sunday mornings in the Palace 
of Fine Arts, at which the works of these poets have been recited 
by leading recitadoras. Free to the public, these recitals have 
been generously and enthusiastically attended. 

An illuminating and well-documented essay on Vachel Lindsay: 
Pen and Ink Symbolist, by Thelma Wiles Thalinger, appeared in 
The Magazine of Art (Washington, D. C.) for August. The 
article is a critical analysis of real value to students of the poet, 
and is illustrated by seven of his drawings, some of them pre- 
viously unpublished. Reading it, we are made more than ever 
aware of Lindsay’s long struggle to gain recognition as an artist. 
We see more clearly the intimate connection that existed between 
his drawing and his poetry. Mrs. Thalinger suggests that he was 
“victim of a now outmoded teaching method that takes years to 
unlearn,” and that his poems were the outcome of his sense of 
frustration as a draughtsman. Thus the drawings were indis- 
pensable to the poems—“an alembic through which the essence of 
his verse must pass.” And Lindsay himself wrote: “It is my habit 
periodically to return to drawing and it is the natural renewing 
of all my work.” 

The Fortune Press of London is planning a new young poets’ 
series, under the general editorship of D. S. Savage, to be called 
The Fortune Poets. Three titles have been announced for early 
publication—The Autumn World, by D. S. Savage; Songs and 
Poems, by Gavin Ewart; Poems, by Julian Symons—and it is 
hoped that the series will include volumes by H. B. Mallalieu, 
R. B. Fuller, Keidrych Rhys, and others. 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


E. E. CUMMINGS, of New York, is the author of numerous books 
of poems, of the famous war novel, The Enormous Room, and of 
two plays, Him and Tom. His Collected Poems (Harcourt, Brace, 
1938) were reviewed in our August issue by S. I. Hayakawa 
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MARION STROBEL, of Chicago, served as Associate Editor of PoETRY 
from 1920 to 1925. She has published two books of verse, Once 
In a Blue Moon and Lost City, and is the author of several novels, 
the most recent being Fellow Mortals. 

ARTHUR DAVISON FICKE, of Hillsdale, N. Y., contributed the first 
poem to the first issue of Poetry in 1912, and two years later 
published his celebrated Sonnets of a Portrait Painter. His Se- 
lected Poems have just been re-issued by Doubleday, Doran. 

HARRY BROWN was introduced to our readers in 1935 and in the 
same year received our Young Poet’s Prize. After a California 

sojourn he is once more studying at Harvard. 
NORMAN NICHOLSON was born in 1914 at Millom, Cumberland, 
England, the small mining town where he still lives. He was 
introduced to our readers last March. 
DAVID SACHS is a young Chicago poet. He has appeared once 
before in Poetry, in November 1937. 

In addition to Mr. Cummings, three poets make their first ap- 
pearance here: 

KEIDRYCH RHYS was born in 1916 in Llangadock, Carmarthen- 
shire, South Wales. He is the editor of Wales, “the first and only 
Anglo-Welsh magazine”, and is at present preparing an anthology 
of modern Welsh verse. 

LOUISE MCNEILL was born in Marlington, W. Va., educated at 
Concord College and Miami University, and was the winner of 
this year’s Atlantic Monthly prize for college students. Her poems 
have appeared in The American Mercury, Forum, Saturday Eve- 
ning Pest, etc. 

PRISCILLA BROMLEY was born in Philadelphia and now lives in 
Gratersford, Pa. She is a student at Bennington College. 








This month’s prose contributors have all appeared previously: 

D. Ss. SAVAGE, of London, was the recipient of our 1938 Jeannette 
Sewell Davis Prize. A book of his poems, The Autumn World, 

has been announced by the Fortune Press. WILLIAM FITZGERALD, 
a young Boston writer, is the author of a book of poems, 
Dackargus. THEODORE ROETHKE teaches verse-writing and argu- 
mentation at the Pennsylvania State College. EDOUARD RODITI is 
now doing research work at the University of Chicago. RUTH 
LECHLITNER, of Cold Spring, N. Y., is the author of Tomorrow’s 
Phoenix. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 

Air Raid: A Verse Play for Radio, by Archibald MacLeish. Har- 
court, Brace & Co. 

The Collected Poems of Laura Riding. Random House. 

Kings and the Moon, by James Stephens. Macmillan Co. 

Letter to a Comrade, by Joy Davidman. Yale University Press. 

The High Plains, by Kenneth Porter. John Day Co 

Poems, by Melville Cane. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

The Trek, by Francis Carey Slater. Macmillan Co 

Poems, by Eileen Duggan. Macmillan Co. 

The Lowland Venus and Other Poems, by Stella Gibbons. Long- 
mans Green & Co. 

Mystical Poems of Nuptial Love, by Coventry Patmore, edited by 
Rev. Terence L. Connolly, S. J., Bruce Humphries. 

The Cloister and Other Poems, by Barbara Elizabeth Foley. Bruce 
Humphries. 

Green-Wave, by Mary Louise Viger. Dorrance & Co. 

Seven White Birds, by Frances Alexander. Kaleidograph Press, 
Dallas. 

Songs of ammo: by Helen Gerry. Elizonda Publishers, Mex- 
ico D. 

Sunset Gold, by Ethyl McElwain. Priv. ptd., Xenia, Ohio. 

Thro’ Eastern Eyes, by Nand Qomar. The Popular Book Depot, 
Bombay, India. 

Philosophy for Every Day; Overseas; Borderlands; Native Notes, 
by Clarence Dan Blachly. Priv. ptd., Washington, D. C. 
ANTHOLOGIES, PROSE, AND TRANSLATIONS: 

The Oxford Book of Light Verse, chosen by W. H. Auden. Ox- 
ford University Press. 

The Oxford Anthology of American Literature, edited by William 
Rose Benét and Norman Holmes Pearson. Oxford University 
Press. 

Lyrics in Brief at 1938, edited by Tom Boggs. The Powgen 
Press, N. Y. 

Culture, by hs Pound. New Directions, Norfolk, Conn. 

Young Longfellow, by Lawrance Thompson. Macmillan Co. 

Translations from the Poetry of Rainer Maria Rilke, by M. D. 
Herter Norton. W. W. Norton & Co. 

Arcadia Borealis: Selected Poems of Erik Axel Karlfeldt, trans. by 
Charles Wharton Stork. University of Minnesota Press. 
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